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Over  the  past  20  years  there  has  been  a 
downward  trend  in  corn  acreage  in  the  United 
States,  while  production  has  been  increasing, 
reflecting  the  pronounced  upward  trend  in  yields 
per  acre.  In  early  March  farmers  indicated  their 
intentions  to  plant  only  about  2  percent  more 
corn  than  in  1950  and  to  plant  smaller  acreages 
of  other  feed  grain.   With  1945-49  average  yields 


by  states  on  the  1951  prospective  acreages, 
production  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  would 
be  smaller  than  in  1950,  although  larger  than  in 
prewar  years.  These  early  indications  point  to 
smaller  total  feed  supplies  and  a  tighter  corn 
supply  situation  in  1951^52  than  in  the  current 
season . 


Tatl©  1.-    Statistical  Svumnary 


PRICES 


Item 


1950 


Fet. 


Mar, 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar, 


Cents    Cents     Cents    Cents     Cents  Cents 


Cents 


U.  S 


Grains  and  Hay 


Corn,  No.  3  Yellov,  Chicago 

Price  received  by  fanners, 
Oata,  No.  2  White,  Chicago   

No.  2  White,  Minneapolis   

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  8 
Barley,  No.  3, Minneapolis   

Price  received  hy  farmers,  0.  S 
Grain  sorghums,  price  received  hy  farmers, U 
Wheat,  No.  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City   


:    Bushel  : 

127.1 

133.7 

129.7 

133.7 

173.8 

181.8 

177.0 

:    Biishel  : 

U2.0 

118.0 

116.0 

U9.0 

160.0 

160.0 

:    Bushel  : 

77.2 

76.1 

77.6 

79.9 

99.5 

10U.8 

100.2 

:    Bushel  : 

71.7 

71.2 

Ih.k 

76.5 

93.0 

98.6 

9't.6 

:    Bushel  : 

68.9 

70.0 

70.6 

72.3 

88.2 

91.9 

90.9 

:  Bushel 

12U,2 

120.0 

1U6.U 

151.8 

161.7 

167.3 

162.8 

:    Bushel  : 

lOlt.O 

106.0 

109.0 

110.0 

127.0 

133.0 

13^.0 

:100  pounds 

207.0 

217.0 

188.0 

193.0 

210.0 

218.0 

212.0 

:  Bushel 

219.6 

22U.1 

222. U 

227  »s 

2liG,2 

21^7.6 

2l<0.1 

Hay,  No.  1  Alfalfa,  baled,  Kansas  City  ... 
Price  received  by  farmers,  baled,  U.  S. 


Byproduct  Feeds  (bagged) 


Standard  bran, 


Minneapolis 
Buffalo  . . . . 


Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Standard  middlings ,  Minneapolis   

Buffalo   

Price  paid  by  farmers,.  U.  S  

Cottonseed  meal,  kl  percent  protein.  Mentis  . . , 
Linseed  meal,  36  percent  protein,  Minneapolis  v 
28  percent  protein,  San  Frai^lsoo 
Soybean  meal,  hh  percent  protein,  Chicago  V. .. . 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Peanut  aeaJL,  1*5  percent  protein,  S.  E.  milling 

points   

White  hominy  feed,  Chicago   

Gluten  feed,  23  percent  protein,  Chicago   

Tankage  digester,  60  percent  protein,  Chicago  . 

Meat  scraps,  50  percent  protein,  Chicago   

Fish  me  ail,  67  percent  protein,  San  Franoleco  .. 

Alfalfa  meal.  No.  1  fine,  Kansas  City   

Mixed  dairy  feed,  16  percent  protein,  price 

paid  by  farmers,  'J.  S  

Laying  mash,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Scratch  feed,  price  paid  by  fanaers,  0.  S  


Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 


Ton 
Ton 


Ton 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 

100  pounds 
100  pounds 
100  pounds 


30.00 
25.50 


30.00 
25.00 


Ult.50 
51.10 

3.02 
U3.5O 
50.50 

3.12 
58.50 
70.50 
67.50 
65.80 

U.lU 

67.50 

1*2.95 

53.75 
117.90  109.00 
109.00  108. 1*5 
188.00  198.30 

39.65  39.20 

3.62  3.59 
lt.U5  l».U5 
3.93  3.98 


52.10 
57.90 

3.15 
51.10 
56.70 

3.25 
56.75 
61*. 90 
67.95 
67. 1*0 

1*.09 

62.50 

1*2.95 
52.25 


27.00 
21.50 


1*0.55 
1*7.60 

2.80 
1*0.70 
1*6.90 

2.91 
56.75 
68.50 
65.25 
65.05 

1*.02 

59.75 
1*5.80 
52.50 
107.10 
100.80 
162.50 
37.10 

3.38 
!*.31 
3.71 


27.00 
21.20 


1*5.75 
51.10 

2.86 
1*6.75 
52.00 

3.00 
60.1*0 
70.00 
67.25 
69.65 

l*.ll 

63.80 
1*9.75 
53.00 
U3.60 
113.90 
150.35 
33.50 

3.1*1 
i*.3l^ 
3.77 


31.25 
22.60 


50.00 
56.1*0 

3.21* 
50.10 
56.1*0 

3.38 
80.35 
69.60 
71*. 00 
77.20 

1^.51 

69.80 
61.90 
55.00 
121*.  50 

119.55 
li*i*.70 
l*lj.8o 

3.97 
l».82 
1*.29 


3^.20 
23.20 


50.75 
58.75 

3.25 
51.75 
59.00 

3.39 
81.75 
69.60 
81.65 
82.55 

l*.5U 

72.10 
61.80 
55.00 
126.50 
120.55 
150.75 
1*1*.  00 

i*.03 
U.81* 
l*.36 


30.50 
23.10 


52.90 
58.60 

3.31 
55.50 
59.25 

3. '♦7 
81.25 
69.50 
81.65 
79.65 

'*.75 

67.50 

61. ao 
53.50 
127.10 

120.10 

150.75 

1*1*. 00 

l*.07 
U.92 
U.50 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Feed  grains,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S.  . 

1910-ll*=100 

172 

179 

178 

182 

229 

238 

238 

Ten  principal  high-protein  feeds,  terminal 

1935-39=100 

231 

227 

219 

226 

260 

267 

261* 

1935-39=100 

210 

205 

20I* 

212 

260 

268 

265. 

1935-39=100 

309 

309 

275 

277 

285 

292 

292 

Gluten  feed,  brevers'  dried  grains,  and 

1935-39-100 

228 

220 

220 

223 

227 

227 

221 

Feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

1910-ll*=100 

211 

211 

199 

201 

230 

233 

235 

LIVESTOCK -FEED  PRICE  RATIOS  ^7 


7] I March average ) 

Hog-com,  Chicago-/   1950-1*9=13.0 

Hog-com,  U.  S.  farm  price,   1930-1*9=  13.2 

Beef-steer-com,  Chicago    1930-1*9=  15.0 

Buttorfat-feed,  U.  S  1930-1*9=  23.7 

Milk-feed,  U.  S   1930-1*9=  1.26 

Egg-feed,  U.  S   191*0-1*9=  10.8 


Bushel 

15.6 

15.3 

13.0 

12.3 

12.0 

12.5 

12. U 

Bushel 

17.2 

16.9 

IU.3 

13.5 

13.0 

13.8 

13.2 

Bushel 

17.5 

18.1 

19.7 

19.1* 

19.6 

19.2 

20.1 

Fooxid 

23.7 

23.1 

2I-.U 

23.8 

22.6 

22.0 

21.7 

Pound 

1.21* 

1.33 

1.27 

1.35 

1.32 

1.27 

Pound 

12.2 

11.9 

8.8 

9.3 

11.0 

10,5 

10.9 

Prices  compiled  from  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Review,  and 
reports  of  the  Grain  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
1/  36  percent  in  1951)Other  months  ehovn  3**  percent. 
2/  1*1*  percent  In  1951;  other  months  shown  1*1  percent. 

^  Units  of  com  or  other  concentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beei -steer , one  pound  of  butterfat 
or  milk,  or  one  dozen  eggs. 

kj  Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases  of  barrows  and  gilts,  and  No.  3  Yellow  com.    The  ratios  for  the  years 

1930-37  in  the  average  are  based  on  all  purchases  of  hogs,  and  No.  3  Yellov  com. 

2/  Based  on  prices  of  beef-i.  -c:?  ?  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  and  No.  3  Yellow  com. 
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THE    FEED  SITUATION 


Approved  I J  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  April  5,  1951 

SUMMfJ^y 

Indicaticaifl  in  early  March  point  to  a  ajodarataly  eaallffr  supply  of 
feed  grains  in  1951-52  than  the  big  suppliae  of  the  past  two  years .    On  the 
other  hand.,  feed  reouireinents  are  increasing  and  demand  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue Strang.    The  prospective  com  acreage  of  85.7  million  acres  for  1951 
is  only  1.6  percent  larger  than  the  email  acrea^  in  1950.    Fanners  in  the 
Com  Belt  area  indicated  their  intentions  to  plant  about  3.2  millicm  acres 
(6  percent)  more  com  than  in  1950,  but  this  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
offset  by  a  prosp^tive  reluction  of  nearly  2  million  acres  in  the  South. 
Prospective  acreages  of  other  feed  grains  for  1951  are  snsailer  "Uian  -^loee 
seeded  last  year- -oats  by  5  percent,  barley  Ih  percent,  anc.  all  sorGhuzsB 
2h  percent.    These  early  indications  are  subject  to  changes  in  fanners' 
plans  as  well  as  to  the  influence  of  vealiier  at  planting  tioe. 

If  fartoore  shovild  carry  out  these  early  Intentions,  and  if  yields 
by  States  should  be  about  the  same  as  the  19^5-^9  average,  the  total  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains  vould  be  about  118  millicn  tons,  6  percent  sinaller 
than  in  1950.    Although  this  level  of  production  vould  be  nearly  a  fifth 
larger  than  in  the  period  Just  before  World  War  II,  it  vould  fall  short 
of  current  feed ^grain  requirements,  estimated  at  about  132  millicn  tons 
for  1950-51.    Pi-oductico  at  this  level  vo^jild  mean  a  fiirther  reduction  in 
carry-over  stocks  of  feed  grains,  vhich  are  expected  to  total  around  2^4- 
mlHion  tone  at  the  end  of  the  I95O-51  marketing  year,  and  probably  vould 
also  require  scxne  reduction  in  1951-52  from  the  present  heavy  rate  of  live- 
stock feeding.    l*iile  veather  vill  be  the  major  factor  determining  feed 
supplies  for  1951-52,  these  early  indications  point  to  nearly  10  percent 
lees  feed  concentrates  per  animal  unit  in  1951-52  than  in  1950-51,  vhich, 
vith  the  strong  demand  in  prospect,  woiild  result  in  a  much  tighter  feed 
supply  situation  then  in  the  tvo  preceding  years.    'These  prospects  focus 
attention  on-  the  need  for  conserving  feed  supplies  and  for  increasing 
1951  plantings  and  production  of  com  and  other  feed  grains  -viierever  fea- 
sible.   To  this  end  the  Bepertment  is  urging  conservation  of  feed  supplies 
and  is  taking  aggressive  action  to  encourage  farmers  to  increase  feed  grain 
production,  especially  com. 

de  prospective  hay  acreage  is  about  the  seme  aB  the  acreage  har- 
vested In  195-0.  Witlirflverage  veather  this  year,  hay  supplies  in  1951-52 
vould  again  be  adequate  for  livestc-ck  on  farms,  although  they  would  be  a 
little  smaller  per  animal  unit  than  during  the  past  3  or  ^4-  years. 

Beaeuid  for  feed  is  currently  mijich  stronger  than  a  year  ago.  Higher 
prices  for  livestock  arai  livestock  products  have  encouraged  heavy  feeding, 
and  increased  numbers  of  livestock  on  famffl  have  also  contributed  to  the 
current  strong  demend  for  feed.    In  hferch  feed  grain  prices  averaged  nearly 
a  third  higher  than  a  year  ago,  vith  prices  of  all  the  feed  grains  above 
Government  price  supports.    They  vere,  hovever,  still  belov  parity,  the 
legal  minimum  ax  \3iich  price  ceilings  can  be  imposed  on  feed  grains.  In 
March  the  average  price  received  for  com  vas  8  percent  belov,  oats  6  per- 
cent tilov,  barley  11  percent  belov,  arK*  sorghum  grains  2S  percent  below 
their  respective  parities. 
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Cemand  for  feed  Is  expected  to  contjnue  strong  la  the  1951-52  feed- 
ing jear.    Feed  grain  prices  vill  probalDly  continue  above  the  price  support 
level  into  1951-52,  un3.es8  the  1951  growing  season  should  be  unusually' fa- 
vorable ,  With  the  strong  demand  for  feed  in  prospect  dLwltlg  the  coming  year, 
production  prospects  for  I951  feed  crops  will  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  level  of  feed  grain  prices.    Prospects  for  big  crops  wuld  delay  the 
time  at  which  prices  voiad  reach  the  legal  minimum  levels  at  which  ceiliogs 
on  prices  could  be  imposed  under  the  present  law. 

Market  receipts  of  corn  have  been  unusually  heavy  00  far  during  tJie 
1950-51  mai'keting  I'eex,.  reflecting  higher  com  prices  and  increased  derasind 
for  corn  for  domestic  processing  and  export.    Substantial  quantities  of 
com  have  been  withdiawn  from  loan  stocks  and  Government  holdings.  Stocks 
of  com  at  tenninal  markets  have  increased  to  the  highest  level  in  recent 
year's.    At  the  same  time  much  less  corn  and  other  feed  grains  are  going 
mdex  price  support,  indicating  that  stocks  of  feed  grains  held  under  price 
support  this  summer  end  fall  will  be  much  smaLler  than  a  year  ago. 

FZED  PEOSPECIB  FOR  1951-52 

Sn^itlv  Larger  Corn  Acy&e.ge  Planned  for  I95I; 
Smaller  Acreage  of  Other  Fee?:  Grains  ln~?rospect 

Peports  from  farmers  in  early  I-Jarch  indicated  their  ^lane  to  reduce 
the  toxal  feed  grain  acreage,  including  sorghum  for  all  pvtr^)o.<3es,  this  year 
by  about  ,  million  acres,  or  k  percent  below  the  acreage  olanted  in  I950 
Ihe  prospective  com  acreage  of  85. 7  million  acres  is  only  1.6  7>ercent  liirg- 
er  xhan  the  small  acreage  in  IQ50.    A  prospective  increase  of  3>  million 
acres  inthe  North  Central  region  is  to  a  considerable  extent  offset  b-  an 
inaicatec  reduction  of  nearly  2  million  .^icres  in  the  South,    Sma]:Ler  aire- 
a^es  o.  other  feec.  grams  ere  in  pros;r>ect.    These  early  indicatlor^  are 
suQject  to  changes  in  farmers'  plans,  as  veil  as  to  the  influence  of  weather 
c^.ter  ^^rch  1.    Ihe  r.'iticnal  acreage  and  production  guic^es  for  feer  grains 
rlrLT^"^t^^  in  February,  but  fvll  information  generally  had  not  reached 
f aimers  by  ^^arch  1  as  to  their  ap?lic,c-tion  to  counties  and  individual  farms, 
o  nee  then  the  Department  has  launche:.  an  extensive  cemnaign  urging  faitD^a 
to  increase  feed  grain  -reduction,  especially  corn.        '    ^      ^  ^ 

^^^f'       ^^^^  :-ndications  the  total  acreage  slanted  to  com,  oats, 
t^n^J;  ^i-^T^^"^       ^^^^  ''^^         ^±^l±on  acres,    Vith  the  exce^- 

-ino^  >L    ^  '^'''r^^  smallest  acreage  in  the  22  years  that  tjlant- 

mgs  have^been  reporter.,  and  about  6  percent  below  the  19ii0.i^9  averag;.  Ihe 

^-^-^  all,otmenta  cn  such  important  croos  as  wheat,  com,  and 
l^ll^'l.   If  ^"^^l  appears  to  be  a  ma.or  factor  responsible  for  the  -oros^ec- 
V  ^'^''"^  ""^^^^e.®^-    Smaller  acreages  of  oats,  bariev,*a:id 

SOI  hvonB  are  expected  m  areas  where  larger  acreages  of  wheat  com,''iid 
ovher  crops  are  being  plated  or  are  in  ^roeT>ect. 
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Table  2.-  Acreages  of  feed  grains,  hay,  and  related  crops,  I9UO-49  average 
and  1950,  prospective  plantings  for  1951  ^  and  acreage  c^uides 


Com  

Oats   

Barley   

Sorghums  \l 

V/heat   

Soybeans  for 
beans  6/  , , 
Flaxseed  . . . 
Peanuts  • 
Sugar  beets 
All  hay  8/  . 


1,000 
acres 

89,U3l 
^3,510 
111, 231 

15,857 
68,212 

9,31^ 
11,158 

2,923 

828 
7li,8l+5 


1,000 
acres 

8U,370 
li6,6U2 

13,235 
16,U86 
71,396 

13,291 
1;,06U 

2,315 
1,013 
75,71+1 


1951  as 

spective*  ^ 
1951  •'^^^^^86 

1/  • 

-       ; average 


Pro- 


1951  as 
a  per- 
centage 
of 

■■195Q 


I,  000 
acres 

85,6911 
Uli,191 

II,  1+13 
it/12,  U39 
^77,953 

12,100 
3,921 
2,100 
887 

75,656 


Percent  Percent 


:  1951 
:  acreage 
:  guides  2] 

1,000 
acres 


95.8 

101,6 

90,002 

101.6 

9I+.7 

1+3,727 

79.9 

86.2 

13,21+2 

78. 1* 

75.5 

IIU.3 

109.2 

120.  U 

91.0 

13,013 

9I+.3 

96.5 

4,000 

71.8 

90.7 

107.1 

87.6 

mmm 

101.1 

99.9 

1/  Based  on  reports  of  farmers'  intentions  about  March  1. 
2/  Total  of  the  acreage  guides  by  States . 

2/  Excluding  sirup.    Prospective  acreage  for  1951  less  I950  acreage 
harvested  for  sirup. 

kj  With  the  normal  percentage  harvested  for  grain,  6.7  million  acres  would 
be  harvested  for  grain  compared  with  the  Department s  guide  of 
7,295,000  acres. 

^/  Winter  wheat  seeded  (56,103,000  acres)  plus  the  prospective  acreage 
(21,850,000  acres)  or  guide  (21.697,000  acres)  for  sprln.j  wneat. 
6/  Harvested  acreage.    Prospective  acreage  for  1951  based  on  the  usual  re- 
lationship between  the  total  acreage  and  the  acreage  harvested  for  beans. 
X/  Picked  and  threshed.    Prospective  acreage  for  1951  based  on  the  usual 
relationship  of  acreage  planted  alone  to  acreages  for  picking  and  threshing 
by  States. 

8/  Acreage  harvested. 

The  March  1  prospective  pleintings  of  feed  grains  are  generally  be- 
low the  Department's  guides.    The  Department's  guide  called  for  90  million 
acres  of  com,  considered  necessary  in  view  of  increasing  demand  for  com 
and  the  need  for  an  adequate  stockpile.    March  1  intentions  were  more  than 
1+  million  acres  short  of  this  guide.    The  prospective  barley  acreage  is 
nearly  2  million  acres  or  l^'r  percent  below  the  guide,  while  the  indicated 
acreage  for  oats  is  about  1  percent  above.    The  Department's  guide  for 
sorghums  to  be  harvested  as  grain  is  7,295,000  acres.    On  the  basis  of  the 
usual  relationship  between  the  total  sorghum  acreage  and  that  harvested 
for  grain,  the  acreage  for  grain  this  year  would  be  about  6,7  million 
acres,  also  below  the  1951  fexiide. 
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The  increase  in  the  prospective  acreage  of  corn  in  1951  over  1950 
is  confined  largely  to  the  conm.ercLal  corn  areaS;  vhere  most  of  the  re- 
duction in  acreage  occurred  in  1950.    ior  the  entire  North  Central  region, 
an  increase  of  3.2  million  acres  or  6  percen*-.  over  last  year*s  small  acre- 
age it,  in  pr-ospect.    In  most  of  the  important  corn-producing  States  of  the 
Midwest,  the  prospective  corn  acreage  for  19^1  is  a  little  below  the  level 
reached  in  1949,  but  slightly  above  the  l^'40-49  average.    In  the  southern 
State?  smaller  corn  acreages  are  in  prospect,  continuing  the  domward  trend 
in  corn  acreage  that  has  been  undenvay  in  the  south  over  the  past  several 
years.    In  the  South  Central  rp-gion  the  pr-cspective  com  acreage  issl,8  mil- 
lion acres  smaller  than  in  1950  and  4.1  million  acres  belov;  the  1940-49 
average.    In  the  South  Atlantic  region  the  pro^spect,ive  acreage  is  slightly 
smaller  than  in  1950  and  4  percent  below  average.    The  indi^cated  acreage 
for  the  North  Atlantic  region  is  about  th-i  sBrae  as  in  1950  and  not  greatly 
different  from  the  average  of  the  past  10  years.    In  the  Western  States, 
where  corn  is  a  minor  crop,  a  5  percent  reduction  in  corn  acreage  is  in 
prospect. 

On  March  1  faraers  indicated  their  intentions  to  reduce  acreages 
of  oats,  barley,  and  sorghjais  from  the  acreage  planted  in  1950,  The 
prospective  decreases  in  these  grains  are  principally  in  the  Great  Plains 
area,  the  South  Central  region,  and  the  V/e stern  Corn  Belt,  where  larger 
acreages  of  wheat,  corny  and  other  crops  are  in  prospect.    Ihe  44.2  million 
acres  of  oats  in  prospect  for  1951  is  5  percent  smaller  than  last  yearns 
acreage^,  although  a  little  above  the  1940-49  average.    The  prospective  barley 
acreage  totals  11,4  million  acres,  a  decrease  of  about  14  percent  from  the 
1950  acreage,  and^  with  the  exception  of  1949|  the  smallest  in  over  20  years. 
Farmers  indicated  their  intentions  to  plant  about  12.5  million  acres  cf  sor- 
ghum,or  about  one-fourth  .less  than  in  1950.   Soialler  acreages  were  indi.cated 
in  nearly  all  areas  of  the  country.    In  Texas^  the  leading  sorghum  State, 
where  the  crop  is  grown  largely  for  grain,  about  one-tnird  less  acreage  is 
in  prospect  than  was  planted  laot  year. 

Early  Indications  Point  to  a_ 

Smaller  Feed  Oonrentrate  Supply  in  192.1^152 

Indications  in  March  this  year  point  to  a  smaller  supply  of  feed 
concentrates  in  1951-52  than  the  big  suDplies  of  the  past  two  years.  With 
1945-49  average  yields  by  States  on  the  March  1  prospecti>'-e  acreages  of  feed 
grains,  about  118  mdllion  tens  of  feed  grains  would  be  produced,  6  percent 
below  the  1950  production.    Although  this  would  be  18  percent  larger  than  in 
1937-41,  it  would  be  about  10  percent  short  of  our  1950  51  requirements , esti- 
mated at  around  132  mdllion  tons. 

The  total  carry-over  of  feed  grains  into  1951-52  probably  will  be 
around  6  or  7  million  tons  bmalicr  than  the  record  carry-over  of  31 «2  mil- 
lion tons  in  1^50.    This  would  mean  a  total  feed  grain  supply  of  only  about 
142  m.illion  tons,  about  14  or  15  million  tons  sm.aller  than  the  big  supplies 
of  the  past  two  years.    If  farmers  carry  out  their  March  1  planting  Intentions 
a  very  favorable  growing  season,  similar  to  that  of  1948,  would  be  required  to 
produce  a  tonnage  of  feed  grains  large  snough  to  provide  for  our  total  domesti 
and  export  requirements,  and  to  m.aintain  cuj.-  feed  grain  supply  at  the  1950-51 
level.    If  yields  on  the  1951  intended  acreages  of  feed  grains  were  equal  to 
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the  United  States  average  for  1948  feed  grain  production  would  total  about  I 
135  million  tons.    Yields  about  the  same  as  in  1949  or  195'^  would  produce  | 
about  122  or  123  million  tons.    From  the  above  cbm.parisons  it  appears  likely 
that  the  1951  production  of  feed  grains  will  fall  short  of  our  current  level  of 
requirements.    This  v/ould  result  in  some  further  reduction  in  feed  grain 
reserves  in  1951-52^  and  would  require  more  conservative  feeding  of  livestock. 
An  unfavorable  growing  season^  such  as  occurred  in  1947,  would  give  a  produc- 
tion about  one-fourth  less  than  our  requirements,  resultin.g  in  a  complete 
depletion  of  our  reserves  and  a  curtailm.ent  of  livestock  production. 

Tabic  4.    Feed  concentrate  supplies,  total  and  per  ariimal  unit. 
United  States,  average  1937-41,  annual  1942-51 


Feed  grains 

:  Other  : 

Total  : 

Gi ain  con- 

: Supply 

Season 

,  Carry- 

:  Pro- 

:  Total 

:  feed 

supply  : 

suirdng  . 

: .  per 

beginning 

;  over 

rduction 

•  supply 

:concen- 

feed  con-: 

animal 

:  animal 

.  V 

•    2 ' 

rtrr.tis  3/ 

centrates: 

units  4/ 

:  unit 

Mil.  ton 

Mil.  ton 

Mil.  ton 

Mil.  ton 

Mile  ton 

Millions 

Ton. 

Average  : 

1937-41 

16.9 

99.3 

116.2 

19.9 

136.1 

153.1 

.89 

1942 

18.5 

120.8 

139.3 

33.1  . 

172.4 

192.4 

.90 

1943 

.  17.8 

112.1 

129.9 

34.6 

164.5 

193.2 

.85 

1944 

'  11.6 

116.7 

128.3 

29.8 

158.1 

173.7 

.91 

1945 

14o9 

114.4 

129.3 

25.9 

155.2 

167.8 

.92 

1946 

10.9 

124.3 

135.2 

23.7 

158.9 

161.4 

.98 

1947 

13.9 

95.4 

109.3 

25.1 

134.4 

155.9 

.86 

1948 

7.9 

■138.3 

146.2 

24.3 

170.5 

162.9 

1.05 

1949 

.  30.8 

125.9 

156.7 

26.0 

182.7 

170.1 

1.07 

1950  5/ 

31.2 

125.0 

156.2 

27.0 

183.2 

174.0 

1.05 

1951  Z/ 

.  24.0 

7/117.5 

141c  5 

28.5 

170.0 

177 

.96 

1/  stocks  of  com  on  October  1,  oats  and  barley  on  July  1,  and,  1947yto  date, 
sorghum  grains  on  October  1, 

2/  Corn  for  all  purposes,  oats,  barley,  arid  sorghum  grain. 

3/  Imported  feed  grains  and  wheat,  rye^  and  byproduct  feeds  fed  to  livestock. 
L^/  Grain- consuming  animal  units  fed  during  October-September  feeding  season. 
5/  Preliminary. 

6/  Tentative  estimates  based  on  indications  in  March. 

7/  Based  on  acreage  intentions  on  March  1  and  1945-49  average  yields  by  States. 

With  yields  per  acre  in  1951  the  same  as  the  1945-49  average  by  States, 
the  corn  production  on  the  prospective  acreage  would  total  about  3*050  million 
bushels.    This  would  be  81  million  bushels  sm.aller  than  the  1950  crop,  and  much 
smaller  than  the  big  crops  of  1948  and  1949.    Because  of  the  upward  trend  in  corn 
yields  over  the  past  20  years,  yield  expectations  for  1951  may  be  a  little  higher, 
with  average  weather,  than  the  1945-49  averages.    Should  yield  per  planted  acre 
by  States  turn  out  the  same  as  in  1950,  total  corn  production  would  be  a  little 
over  3.2  billion  bushels,  reflecting  both  the  increase  in  prospective  acreage  and. 
a  shift  in  acreage  from  the  Southern  States  to  the  Corn  Belt,  where  yields  are 
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higher.    Based  on  present  inc.ications,  the  corn  carry-over  next  October  1 
vill  oe  aa^ound  pJO  to  500  million  Dushels.    If  a  1951  com  cror  of  atout 
3.0  to  3.2  billion  bushels  is  reailied,  this  voulc.  give  a  total  com  sup- 
ply of  around  3.5  to  3.6  billion  bushels,  or  aroiaid  one -tenth  smaller  than 
in" the  tvo  preceain^  years.    Corn  requirements  for  1950-^1  are  estimated 
at  about  2.h  billion  bushels.    These  early  indications  point  to  a  consid- 
erably ti£iiter  corn  supply  situation  next  year  than  for  the  cujrrsnt  season, 
end  a  f'jjrther  reduction  in  the  carry-over  of  corn  in  1951-52. 

With  a  moderately  smaller  supply  of  feed  grains  in  1951-52,  as  indi- 
cated above,  it  is  lilcely  that  there  ^-/ould  be  sonie  increase  in  feeding  of 
domest:-c  ^*eat  as  \jell  as  larger  imports  of  vh&Zity  oats,  and  barley.  There 
are  substantial  quantities  of  lov  quality  VTheat  m  Cenaca  from  the  1950 
crop  vhich  could  move  to  this  coimtry  this  summer  anc"  fall.    Byproduct  feec. 
prodvction  will  continue  at  a  hi^h  level.    While  increased  supplies  of  these 
other  feeds  may  partly  offset  the  prospective  smaller  supply  of  feed  grains, 
the  supply  of  feed  concentrates  luider  the  above  assumptions  probably  would 
total  around  17C  million  tons,  about  7  percent  below  the  big  supplies  in 
19^4-9  and  1950.    A  supply  of  this  size  would  be  well  above  the  preim-  aver- 
age and  also  larger  than  in  most  years  prior  to  19^tS,  but  it  VTOuld  mean 
nearly  10  percent  less  feed  per  animal  unit  than  m  the  period  19^;-8-50. 

Production  of  b^-product  feec.s  probably  -^jIII  continue  large  in 
I95I-52.    Another  large  output  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  is  in  prospect, 
if  farmers  carry  out  their  planting  intentions  and  yields  are  average  or 
above.    The  prospective  1950  acreage  of  soybeans  for  harvest  as  beans  is 
12.1  million  acres,  which  is  a  little  smaller  than  last  year,  but  other- 
vise  the  largest  of  record.    If  this  acreage  is  realized  and  19^5-^-9 
yields  are  attained,  by  States,  the  1951  production  of  beans  would  be 
about  233  million  bushels.    This  would  be  nearly  20  percent  less  than  the 
1950  record  production,  but  the  second  highest  on  record.    The  total  sup- 
ply of  flaxseed  probably  "vrill  '^e  smaller  than  in  1950-51,  since  a  small 
reduction  in  flaxseed  acreage  is  in  prospect,  and  the  carry-over  next 
J'.-J.y  1  will  be  smaller.    The  quantity  crushed  may  be  nearly  as  large  as 
in  I95O-5I,  ho-^rever,  if  stoclcs  are  reduced  to  a  low  level  by  the  close 
of  the  I95I-52  season.    Planting  intentions  are  not  reported  for  cotton, 
but  the  national  acreage  guide  is  about  50  percent  above  the  acreage 
planted  in  1950.    The  1951-52  proc.uction  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal,  on  the 
basis  of  these  early  indications,  is  expected  to  be  well  above  the  aver- 
age of  recent  years,  and  it  ma.y  be  close  tc  the  record,  production  of  over 
6  million  tons  expected  for  the  current  feeding  season. 

The  strong  dem£.nc.  for  food  anJ-.  industrial  prod.ucts  from  grains  will 
tend  to  hold  the  rate  of  grain  millir^g  at  a  high  level  in  1951-52,  and 
will  resvtlt  in  a  continuation  of  a  large  proc..'.ction  of  grajji  mill  prod- 
ucts,.     The  total  supply  of  all  byproduct  feeds  will  probably  continue 
near  the  high  level  of  aroimd  20  to  21  million  tons  in  recent  years. 
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Hay  Acreage  Maintained 

The  total  acreage  of  all  hay  for  harvest  In  1951  will  "be  atout 
the  same  as  the  acreage  harvested  In  1950,  and  a  little  atove  the  I9UO-U9 
average,  if  farmers  carry  out  their  March  1  Intentions.    In  most  States 
farmers  plan  to  maintain  their  hay  acreage  close  to  the  195'-'  level. 
Moderate  Increases  are  in  prospect  In  some  of  the  Important  hay-producing 
States  of  the  Midwest,  as  well  as  in  Oklahoma  and  some  other  Southern 
States,    In  California,  hov/ever,  an  11  percent  reduction  in  hay  acreage 
is  in  prospect,  and  sliglit  to  moderate  reductions  are  in  prospect  in  a 
number  of  the  other  Western  States.    If  farmers  carry  out  these  intentions, 
the  acreage  of  hay  harvested  would  "be  below  the  average  of  the  past  10  years 
In  California  and  in  most  of  the  Southern  States,  but  it  would  again  be  well 
above  average  In  the  West  North  Central  region. 


Table  5."  Hay:    Acreage,  yield,  production,  and  supply  per  animal  unit, 
United  States,  average  19^2-1+6,  annual  19i';-7-51 


Year 


Acreage 


Yield 


Pro- 
duction 


Carry- 
over 
May  1 


;  Roughage - 

:  consuming 

Total    :  animal 

supply  :  units  fed 

:  annually 

1/ 


Supply  per 
animal  unit 


:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

.acres 

Tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Millions 

Tons 

Average  : 

19i^2-li6 

76.1 

1.37 

104.6 

16.0 

120.6 

77.0 

1.57 

19i^7  : 

75.5 

1.36 

102.8 

16.0 

118.8 

69.6 

1.71 

19h8  : 

73^2 

1.36 

99.5 

15.1 

114.6 

63,1 

1.68 

19i^9  : 

73.0 

1.36 

99.5 

15.1 

114.6 

68.4 

1.68 

1950  2/  : 

75.7 

l.l;l 

106.8 

lh,9 

121.7 

70,  u 

1.72 

1951  : 

2/75.7 

1,36 

yi03.o 

1/16.0 

1/119.0 

1/73 .  ^ 

1/1. e 

1/  Animal  imits  fed  during  the  feeding  season  beginning  October.  For 
weights  see  table  65,  page  49,  Feed  Statistics,  December  1950.  2/Preliminary , 
3/  Indicated  acreage  for  harvest"!    ]+/  Production  with  1945-49  yields  per 
acre  by  States  on  the  prospective  hay  acreage.    5/  Tentative  estimates  based 
on  indications  in  March. 

The  total  prospective  acreage  for  harvest  in  1951  is  75.7  million 
acres,  which, with  1945-49  average  yields  per  acre  by  States,  would  give  a 
production  of  IO3  million  tons.    This  would  be  about  4  percent  smaller  than 
in  1950,  when  yields  were  above  average,  but  it  would  be  about  l4  percent 
above  the  1937-^1  average.    Disappearance  of  hay  m  the  early  part  of  the 
1950-51  season  was  heavier  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  cariy-over  from 
the  big  1950-51  crop  probably  will  be  a  little  larger  than  the  I5  million 
tons  carried  over  last  year.    These  early  indications  point  to  a  hay  supply 
of  119  million  tons,  only  a  little  below  the  big  I95O-51  supply.  After 
allowing  for  some  further  increase  In  the  number  of  roughage -consvimlng 
livestock  on  fams,  the  hay  supply  per  animal  would  again  be  well  above  the 
long-time  average,  although  a  little  smaller  than  in  the  past  four  or  five 
years . 
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DCTKknd  for  Feed  Er.pected  to  Ccnzimxe 
'~StTcn.:^'r^ee6.  ~^rTa"  Prices" Itac.i ^.^ne- 

Uie  deaiend  for  feed  in  the  first  "leif  of  the  1950-51  feedlna  sea  sen 
has  been  auch  gresber  than  in  thet  per?.od  of  the  pest  tvo  yesTB:  reflectinr., 
"both  ejn  increree  in  prices  of  l:lveE^cc"^  and  livestock  products  end.  expand- 
ing livestcc-c  produc-::icn.    In  spite  of  ancther  "bit.  suppi;^  of  feed  concen- 
trates this  v-ear.  the  Diid-March  index  of  prices  of  feed  ^j.ins  was  nearly 
a  third  higher  than  a  jy-ear-  2^,0 .  and  in  Fe"bru£r:/  sxid  ivferch  was  pz  the  nighest 
level  since  September  19^3.    Prices  of  byproduct  feeds  also  have  increased 
during  the  pa.st  year,  altiiough  increases  in  inost  of  these  feeds  have  been 
less  pronounced  than  for  feed  grains.    In  I4si*ch  prices  of  vhee t  millfeeds 
were  Ip  to  20  p-ercent  higlier  tnan  e  year  earlier.    The  index  of  oilseed 
meal  prices  was  25  percent  higaer,  while  aniu^l  protein  feeds  were  up  about 
5  percent. 

The  index  of  prices  of  livestoc'c  and  livestoc}c  products  'ras  33  per- 
cent higher  in  March  this  year  than  last;  a  greater  incre-  se  than  occurred 
m  'dhe  cost  of  feeds  generally.     Ihe  -average  price  received  by  farmers  for 
hogs  in  March  was  32  percent  higher  than  a  ^ear  earlier,  slightly  less  than 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  corn.    Ihe  United  States  average  hog-corn  price 
ratio  in  March,  of  13.2,  vaa  about  the  Scjne  £.s  the  1930-4^  average  for  the 
month;  although  slightly  below  that  of  e  year  ago.    The  index  of  prices  of 
dairy  products  was  up  about  I5  percent,  which  was  ^^b-i-ut  In  line  with  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  dairy  feeds.    Egg  prices  have  incrc-sed  about  Jo  per- 
cent during  the  past  year,  compared  with  an  increase  of  only  I6  percent  in 
the  average  cost  of  poultry  ration.    Hie  egg-feed  price  ratio  in  i^larch  was 
more  favorable  to  poultry  producers  than  a  year  ?.go,  and  slightly  above  the 
average  of  the  past  IC  yeors  for  l^ejrch.    Tne  price  of  {jrain-fattened  caVtle 
is  again  high  this  year  in  relation  to  the  price  of  corn  and  other  feed. 
Eigh  returns  from  cattle  feeding  hc.ve  been  a  factor  contributing  to  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  corn  and  other  feeds.    A  record  number  of  cattle  were 
on  g^ain  feed  at  che  beginrxlng  of  19?'^,  and  feeding  operations  will  continue 
at  a  higii  level  dui'ing  195^ •    Prices  of  Icmbs  and  wool  have  increased  much 
more  than  feed  grains  during  the  past  year. 

Demand  for  feed  is  expected  to  continue  strong  this  year  and  in  the 
I95I-52  feeding  year.    Prices  of  dl  feed  grains  have  risen  above  the  price 
support  level  in  recent  months,  and  pro"bably  will  rema-in  above  these  supports 
in  I95I-52,  unless  the  195^  growing  season  should  be  unusually  favorable. 
Feed  grain  prices,  however,  are  still  below  the  legal  minimum  levels  at  which 
ceilings  oaj\  be  imposed.    In  mid-i-larch  the  price  of  corn  was  S  percent  below, 
o&te,  6  percent  belc*./,  barley,  11  percent  below,  and  scrghiai  grains,  2S  per- 
c«at  below  such  levels.    With  a  continued  strong  demand  for  feed  exjt>ected 
for  this  year,  production  prospects  for  19:'l  feed  crops  will  be  importan.t  in 
determining  the  level  of  feed  prices.    Prospects  for  big  I95I  crops  of  fead 
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graine  voulc  delay  the  time  at  *±iiah  lee^.  irajn  ^rtzea  veil',  reach  the 
le£,£l  mlainvia  levels  at  vdiich  ceilini}S  on  prices  cc^dc  oe  iiii-iceec.  i-^nCer 
pjresent  law. 

In  recent  wee-rs  prices  of  feed  ;r©-in&  &rr  many  of  tho  li^^roduct 
feeds  have  TOaken&i  from  the  peak  levels  reecheo.  in  lete  Fe'  r^isry  or  early 
March.    TSr.e  price  of  I-o.  3  Yeilcw  com  at  Ch:.cc£o  in  late  iVJarch  vc,a  Gror.t" 
10  cents  per  huehel  lover  th?n  the  hit:-h  point  reached  is.  late  Febr-^ary. 
Oats  and  "barley  prices  also  have  receded  some'vAat  iron  the  hi£h  levels 
reached  during  Febriiary.    The  price  of  soyc-ean  noal,  vJ:ich  v^s  quotec  at 
the  ceiling  level  in  late  i^ebr\ ■ai\v ,  ha;  oecline'-  a'oout  10  dollars  per  ten 
frcan  that  level  "by  late  ilarch.    In  March,  hor^sver,  the  price  of  soybean 
meal  at  Chicago  averaged  close  to  the  pr  ice  of  cottoxieeed  neal  at  I^feinphis, 
viiereas  last  fall  cottonseed  meal  \.-as  hither  than  soybean  mesl.  Prices 
of  tanliaee,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal  have  been  comparativel;  stable  in 
recent  months,  and  have  advanced  much  less  dv^ring  tLe  rest  year  then  prices 
of  most  other  feeds. 

Price  Supports  on  19^-1 
Feed  Grains 

Price  supports  have  been  annoimced  on  the  1951  feed  grain  crops  at 
about  the  same  percentage  of  the  parity  prices  as  ..n  1>50.    The  lorice  sup- 
port fcr  1951  corn  vill  be  set  at  90  percent  of  parity  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing,  season  (October  l),  -vrith  an  assiii-ed  minimvm  national  average 
support  of  a  bushel.    If  the  ccm  parity  price  is  higher  at  the  be- 

ginning of  the  1951  marketine  season.,  the  support  \riii  be  increaced  to  re- 
flect 90  percent  of  parity  at  th.at  tjaie.    Since  there  vill  be  no  com 
acreage  allotaaatB  an?,  no  de6i£nation  of  a  coianercial  corn  area  this  year, 
the  price  support  for  com  of  90  percent  of  parity  vrill  apply  nationally, 
in  1950,  vhen  acreage  allctments  vere  in  effect  in  the  commercial  area, 
the  90  percent  support,  vhich  averaged  il.lr  per  b  ishel  for  the  ccimtry, 
was  available  orJ.y  in  that  area,  and  the  support  was  75  percent  of  that 
rate  in  the  ncn-ccmmercial  axea.    Loans  and  purchase  agreements  \rlll  be 
available  to  farmers  from  the  time  of  harvec^t  throv<,h  May  1952,  and  -sfill 
mature  on  July  31,  19:^2,  i-jiles?.  a  change  is  rscrired  to  meet'emereencv 
ccoditicns. 

The  1951  support  price  for  oats  v-as  set  at       percent  of  the  parity 
price  as  of  January  Ip,  I951,  and  i-^ll  reflect  a  naticcal  average  0/ 
72  cents  a  b-oshel,  as  coir^ed  i.-th  71  cents  for  the  I95C  cro.n    The  na- 
tional avers.£e  loan  rate  on  barley  is  :;i.ll  per  bushel,  also  75  percent 
of  parity,  lAiile  tiie  aversre  support  fcr  eorghm  si'sins  is  'l.oQ  per  c^^., 
percent  of  parity.    Ihe  average  c.ollcrs  enc.  cer.->^s  cu:  jorts  fcr  the  I95I 
crops  for  those  th^ree  ^.rains  ars  -^-j.:zec.  and,  vraike  the  dollars  and  cents 
support  fcr  com,  vill  not  be  chfinfed  to  reflect  esxj  possible  increase  in 
the  parfty  -rice  between  no^;  and  the  te^.xnnJrG  of  -che  ma.r::etir*£,  season. 
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x«larke_t  Bacolpts  of  Corn  Heav^ 

^  §'i£2iL3  Demand 

I^ecsipts  cf  corn  at  primary  markets  luring  January-March  were  much 
larger  than  In  this  quarter  of  I95O  end.  abont  k2  percent  above  the  1939-^8 
avi^ra.^e  for  the  quarter,    Althou^i  receipts  of  cojt-n  were  comparatirely  light 
early  in  the  current  inar]:eting  year,  reflecting  th©  lateness  of  the  harvest 
of  the  1950  crop,  for  the  first  six  months  (October-March),  they  totaled 
•?.kQ  irlllion  bushels.    Tliis  was  nearly  19  percent  more  than  in  that  period 
a  year  earlier  and  the  lar^-est  on  record  for  the  six  months.    The  heavy  re- 
ceipts of  com  this  year  reflect  the  strong  market  demand  for  com.  Com 
prict^s  have  advanced  above  the  support  level,  thereby  drawing  old  com  out 
of  the  loan  stocks  and  resultirxg  in  increased  sales  of  CCC  com  to  domestic 
buyers 

Domestic  processors  of  com  have  been  processing  more  com  this  year 
than  in  the  p^st  two  years,  and  operations  ere  running  at  near  the  high 
wartime  level.    During  October-February  th©  wet-milling  industiT-  processed 
about  f'S.6  million  bushels  of  com,  I8  percent  more  than  in  that  period  of 
the  preceding  year.    During  October-January  19.5  million  bushels  of  com 
were  used  in  making  alcohol  and  distilled  spirits,  more  than  double  the 
quantity  used  in  the  same  period  of  19*49-50.    Exports  of  com,  however, 
vhich  totaled  37,5  million  bushels  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  mar- 
keting year  were  11,6  million  bushels  less  than  in  that  period  of  19^9"50' 

Table  6.-  Receipts  of  feed  grains  at  primary  markets,  by  months,  average  1939*^8, 

ard  July  19if9-::arcn  19^ 


^51 


Month 


Com  1/ 


Oats  1/ 


Average:  19^9- 


1950- 


1,'^00 
bu. 


1,000  1,000 
bu .         bu . 


:Average :  19^9" 

li£22iit8-._^_ 

1,000 

bu.. 


l950- 


Barley  2? 


Average:  I949 
1939-43:  50 


1950- 


1,000 


)u .. 


1,000 
ba. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 


1,000 
bu. 


July 

.  21,812 

19,683 

26,697 

11,^13 

33,8o4 

8,991 

7,859 

24,843 

5,894 

August 

•  17,105 

22,06ii 

33,368 

24,300  24,824 

17,122 

20,086 

24,940 

16,968 

Soptember 

20,703 

23,967 

22,965 

18,558 

9,338 

11.254 

17,i^32 

1^,95^+ 

21,441 

October 

.  2U,532 

43,927 

2U,?40 

12,884 

5,954 

8,976 

13,397 

11,003 

13,503 

November 

32,486 

58,979 

51,873 
42,716 

8,615 

5,460 

7,211 

10,338 

9,015 
6,820 

12,581 

December 

:  30,825 

33,363 

8,710 

7,163 

7,370 

9,503 

9,821 

January 

:  33,Ocl 

25,182 

54,9^9 

9.375 

6,989 

6,811 

7,971 

i^,351 

8,909 

February' 

>  27,379 

17,006 

33,207 

7,067 

4,670 

^,267 

5,903 

5,3o6 

6,663 

March  ; 

24,610 

23,355 

32,9^^1 

8,801 

7,537 

5,574 

6,971 

6,738  3/8,300 

April 

22,523 

19,621+ 

8,228 

8,041 

7,155 

5,627 

May 

25,1+16 

24,052 

7,294 

8,3i^3 

8,002 

7,696 

June 

23,609 

26,626 

7,609 

7,313 

9,131 

7,217 

1/  Receipts  at  12  primary  laarketsi  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis, 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Jo 
V/ichita.  2/  Receipts  at  4  prlroary  markets:  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee, 
Duluth.     'Ij'  partly  estimated. 


Duluth,  St, 
seph ,  a^xid 
Chicago,  and 
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Ttie  total  sales  of  corn  "by  farmer e  in  19!>0-51,  including  that  de- 
livered to  CCC  uiider  the  price  suppcrt  program,  probehly  will  he  somev]iat 
lees  than  the  heav:"  selee  of  the  past  tvo  years,  out  practically  all  of 
the  Bales  vill  laove  into  re^jul^^-r  narlcet  chamele  and  very  little  >rill  "be 
delivered  to  CCC  under  the  price  support  prcgrRin,    In  i943-i*-9  sales  of 
com  hy  fsxmers  totaled  1,0'76  million  huehele,  ahout  one-third  of  which- 
was  delivered  to  CCC,    Sales  fi'oa  the  19->9  crop  vere  estimated  at  ^  mil- 
lion "bushels.    Througli  Fe':ruery  this  year  a'bout  6?  million  "buahels  of  19if9 
corn  hed  been  delivered  to  CCC.    Ivct  only  are  deliveries  of  I95O  corn  to 
CCC  expected  to  "be  vsr:'  small,  hut  umrket  supplies  are  heing  supplemented 
by  com  withdrawn  from  Ijsn  etoclrs  and  Government  holdings  for  domestic 
.  use  and  export.    Stocks  of  com  at  terminal  ma::-kete  have  increased  materi- 
ally during  the  past  yesr.    In  mid-Msrch  they  amounted  to  about  30  million 
bushels  mere  theji  a  year  earlier  and  the  i^argest  on  record  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

Market  receipts  of  oats  from  the  I95C  crop  so  far  this  m.^keting 
season  have  been  ccnsiderabl:  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  in  spite  of  the 
larger  production  m  19^0.    During  July-Maixh  about  7 3  million  bushels  of 
cats  were  received  at  primary'  m£r-:etG,  or  ebout  one-fourth  less  than  a  year 
earlier.    Birley  receipts  duriiiji  July-M^rch  totsl.ed  about  105  million 
bushels,  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  year.    Receipts  of  barley, 
however,  have  dropped  off  less  in  recen-c  months  i:his  year  than  in  the  same 
period  of  last  year  ejid  probably  will  totsl  a  II ttie  larger  in  the  last  half 
of  the  1950-51  marketing  year  ( January- J^^me )  than  in  the  same  period  of 
19i^9-50. 

it.  Stooller  Voliime|  of  Feed  Grains 

Going  Under  Plaice  Suppoi-t~Thi s  Year" 

Ihe  total  ciu£Liti-&y  jf  feed  grrins  placed  under  'Government  loan  and 
purchase  agreement  from  the  19:0  crops  -.hriugia  February,  1951,  amounted 
to  only  about  h  million  tens  compared  with  11. 3  million  tons  in  the  same 
period  of  1949-50,    Ihrcugii  February  farmers  had  plficed  only  about  hS  mil- 
lion "bushels  of  195^  corn  under  price  support  compared  with  269  million  bushels 
in  the  seme  period  of  last  year.    Farmers  have  until  May  3I  to  place  their 
195*3  com  under  price  support,  a:id  the  loans  \rHl  become  due  on  July  3I, 
1951*  or  earlier  on  dema:il  of  the  CCC.    In  recent  months  corn  prices  have 
been  well  above  the  loan  level,  vrhich  accounts  for  the  much  smaller  quan- 
tity of  com  going  'JL-^der  price  erapport  this  year.    It  now  appears  likely 
that  practically  all  the  I95O  corn  placed  under  price  support  \rill  be  re- 
deemed by  farmers  end  very  little  vill  be  delivered  to  the  Coinmodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Loans  on  19^,0  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains  were  available  from 
time  of  harvest  through  Januai-y  1951.    Farmers  placed  about  I5  million 
bushels  of  oats  under  price  support  from  the  I95O  crop  compared  with  h2  mil- 
lion bushels  from  the  19^9  crop,    The  3I  million  bushels  of  barley  placed  under 
price  support  from  the  19^0  crop  were  slLghtly  smaller  than  s  year  earlier, 
arji  the  60  million  bushels  cf  sorghvim  grains  were  about  one-fourth  saeller. 
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Livestock  Numbers  Increased 
h  Percent  During;  IO5Q 

The  cocibined  number  of  livestock  and  poultry  on  fains  increased 
about  h  percent  during  1950,  largely  as  a  result  of  an  increase  of  7  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  hogs  and  5  percent  in  the  number  of  cattle.    The  in- 
dex of  livestock  and  poultry  numbers  on  Jani.ary  1,  combined  on  the  basis 
of  their  economic  importance,  was  IO9  percent  of  the  1935 "39  average, 
6  percent  abore  the  recent  low  point  reached  in  19^9,  lut  13  percent  below 
the  wartime  peak  reached  on  JanuaiT"  1,  19'+^.    While  the  index  of  numbers 
of  meat  animals  increased  about  5  percent  during  195^,  "the  number  of  dairy 
cows  remained  about  tne  same  and  the  n^omber  of  chickens  on  farms,  excluding 
commercial  broilers,  decreased  3  percent.    The  n-omber  of  workstock  on  farms 
January  1,  1951,  was  about  9  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  contin- 
uing the  downtrend  of  the  past  20  years. 

With  ample  feed  grain  supplies  available  in  1950,  farmers  fed  their 
livestock  and  poultry  liberally  throu^  most  of  the  year.    The  number  of 
cattle  grain-fed  for  market  was  well  above  average,  and  the  1950  pig  crop 
was  about  5  percent  larger  than  in  19^9.    Dairy  cows  were  fed  a  near-record 
quantity  of  grain  and  otter  concentrates  per  head  during  1950,  13  per-^ent 
more  than  the  average  of  the  past  10  years ,  and  ^0  percent  more  than  In 
1937-i^l. 


Table  7.-  Numbers  of  livestock  on  farms  in  the  United  States^  January  1, 
average  1938-42,  and  annually  19^3-51 


Year 


All  cattle:  : 
Including  .Milk  cows: 

milk  cov/s  ;  

■  Phousands  Thousands  Thousands  Thousands  Thousands;  Thousands 


Hogs 


:  :  Horses 

:A11  sheep:  and  rChlckens  l/ 
:  :  mules  ; 


Average 

1938"  i^2 

69,i^73 

25, 15^^ 

5^,13- 

52,930 

14,455 

ii29,256 

I9U3  ' 

&l,20k 

27,138 

73,881 

55,150 

13,231 

542,047 

19^1^ 

85,33i^ 

27,70ii 

83  > 7^1 

50.782 

12,613 

582,197 

85,573 

27,770 

59,331 

46,520 

11,950 

5l6,i+97 

I9U6  ; 

26,695 
26,098 

61,301 
56/921 

1^2,436 

11,063 

530,203 

19^7  : 

81,207 

37,818 

10,021 

1+74,441 

19hQ  : 

78,126 

25,039 

55,028 
57 > 128 

3^,827 

9,130 

i+6l,5^'0 

19^+9  : 

78,298 

2hMS 

31,65^ 

8,246 

448,676 

1950  : 

80,052 

24,573 

60,502 

30,7^3 

7,^+23 

480,834 

1951  2/: 

8U,179 

24,579 

65,028 

31,505 

6,753 

h66,6S6 

1/  Number  on  farms,  not  including  commercial  broilers 
2/  Preliminary « 
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Feeding  has  continued  heavy  in  1951.    A  record  number  of  cattle  was 
on  grain  feed  J&nuBTy  1,  195lj  -5  percent  larger  tlian  e  year  earlier,  -and 
cattle  are  "being  mai'lceted  at  heavier  veights  th^.n  a  year  ago.    The  rate  of 
feeding  mill:  cows  per  head  on  Je'bmerj  1  was  only  slightly  "below  the.  heevy 
rate  on  that  date  in  19^0  esA  12  pei^cenx;  a"bove  the  19^0 -i^9  averege  for  that 
date.    The  total  number  of  hogs  on  firms  was  7  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier,  and  fsrmers  c?xe  marketing  their  hogs  a  little  heavier  so  far  this 
year  than  in  early  1950,    The  total  number  of  chickens  on  farms  January  1, 
1951^  was  a"bout  3  percent  smaller  the-n  a  year  esrlier.    Poultry  production 
for  the  entire  calender  year,  hor-.'-ever,  may  be  as  lirge  ae  in  1950*  since 
this  decrease  in  inventory-  may  "be  offset  by  a  prospective  increase  in  the 
number  of  chickens  and  "broilers  raised  during  the  year.    The  total  number 
of  grain-consuming  aaim£.l  urJLts  to  be  fed  during  the  feeding  season 

is  estimated  at  17^^-  million,  2  percent  more  than  in  X9^9'?0, 

Supplementary  Regulation  Issued 

For  Adjusting  Price  Ceilings  • 
on  Manufactured  Feeds 

Supplementary  Kegul?.tion  j}'o,  7  to  the  General  Ceiling  Price  Eeg- 
ulation  was  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  St.^biliza-cicn  in  late  Febru.ery,  . 
regulating  price  ceilings  on  manufactured  feeds.    Under  this  regulation  a 
feed  majiufacturer  may  increase  his  price  ceiling  per  ton  for  a  manufactured 
feed,  as  determined  under  tiie  General  Ceiling  Price  Eeguleoion,  by  the 
dollars  and  cents  amount  that  the  totsl  value  per  ton  of  the  ingredients 
in  the  manufactured  feed  exceeds  the  total  value  cf  the  ingredients  in  the 
feed  in  the  base  period  December  I9.  1950  through  January  25,  1951.  Tiae 
celling  price  on  the  manufactured  feed  may  be  r.unded  to  the  nearest  20 
cents  per  ton.    For  €  feed  Ingrdient  which  has  ?  ceiling  price,  the  feed 
manufacturer  may  use  such  ceiling  price  or  the  reasonable  market  value, 
whichever  is  lower. 

Wholesalers  and  retailers  may  increase  their  ceiling  price  by  the 
same  amount  in  dollars  and  cents  as  the  increase  in  the  ceiling  price  of 
the  supplier  of  the  feed. 

'.  lONG-TEHlvl  TF;EIO  Ii;  COE!:  PKOLUCTIOK  UPv'AFJ) 

Corn  acreage  has  been  declining  in  this  countrj'-  since  the  neer- 
record  acreage  of  over  110  millicn  acres  was  hajrvested  in  1932.  Follow- 
ing a  long-term  upward  trend,  100  million  acres  of  com  were  harvested  in 
the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  I909.    From  that  time  until  1933 
the  acreage  harvested  leveled  off,  averaging  a  little  over  100  millicn 
acres  for  the  25  years. 

During  the  past  20  years  c:rn  acreage  has  been  declining.  The 
acreage  planted  to  com  has  not  e::ceeded  100  million  acres  since  1936 ^  s-nd 
has  been  below  90  millicn  acres  since  19^5.    Corn  production,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  increasing.    Crops  of  over  3  billion  bushels,  which  were 
uncommon  prior  to  World  War  II;  have  been  harvested  in  h  out  of  the  last 
5  years.    These  opposite  trends  reflect  a  fairly  marked  increase  in 
yield  per  acre  over  the  last  20  years.    During  the  past  five  years  corn 
yields  in  the  United  States  have  averaged  38  percent  higher  than  in  the 
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192c 's  and  2S  percent  higher  than  in  the  period  1537-J4-1,     If  farmers  carry 
out  their  i^ch  1  plsjis,  corn  acrer^e  in  195-  vdll  "be  about  one- sixth 
Bmaller  than  in  I92O-29,  out  if  the  195^  growing  soason  is  evera^^e,  pro- 
duction this  ^eer  will  he  c^bout  one-eighth  larger,    Thin  vould  he  in  line 
with  the  experience  of  the  past  five  year--,  ^;hen  production  in  the  United 
States  averaged  17  percent  greater  than  in  the  1920*8  from  an  acreage 
about  15  percent  smaller, 

A  ca.ior  factor  cortrioutin^  to  the  increase  in  yield  per  acre  during 
/the  past  15  years  has  been  the  marked  increase  in  the  use  of  hybrid  seed, 
which  is  now  used  on  over  75  percent  of  the  total  com  acreage.  Other 
factors,  however,  have  contributed  to  higher  com  yields  and  expanding  corn 
production.    The  nuantity  of  fertilizer  used  in  com  production  hps  been 
mch  larger  th^  before  the  war,  and  the  use  of  tractors  and  power  machinery 
for  producing  corn  has  increased  njarkedly,    During  the  past  I5  years  the 
downward  trend  in  acreage  in  f-e  South,  v/here  yields  are  below  the  national 
average,  also  hr->s  contributed  to  a  higher  national  average  yield  per  acre. 
The  declinin/::  com  =creage  also  has  been  eccoiTOanied  by  a  general  withdrawal 
of  lowei^producing  land  froin  corn  production.    Weather  has  been  generally 
favorable  for  com  production  in  fotu*  of  the  past  five  years.    For  the 
period  as  a  vrhole  t/.e  ^ro'-lng  seasons  have  been  inuch  better  than  d^oring  ■ 
the  1930*8  and  have  compared  farorr-'hly  the  1920's, 

The  steady  upward  trend  in  the  use  of  hybrid  seed  in  thi^?  co\mtry 
is  shown  in  table  8,     In  19^9  ^-'^  ^95^'  over  77  percent  of  the  total  acreage 
v;as  planted  v;ith  hybrid  seed.    The  slight  drop  in  the  percentage  from  19^9 
to  1950  reflects  t'^e  reduction  in  the  acreage  planted  in  the  Corn  Beit, 
where  nearly  all  the  com  is  planted  with  hybrid  seed,  and  an  increase  in 
the  acreage  in  tre  South,  where  a  little  less  than  one-?ialf  of  the  crop  is 
hybrid.    The  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to  h^^brids  r.ax,  been  less  pro- 
nounced in  recent  years,  since  they  are  now  used  nearly  exclusively  in  the 
main  producing  area,  and  on  about  ZS  percent  of  the  corn  acreage  in  the 
ITorth  Atlantic  region.    In  recent  7ear°  the  -'.se  of  hj'brid  seed  has  b  ecome 
more  popular  in  the  South  as  euitsble  varieties  h-ave  been  developed,  and 
in  195^  about  ^3  percent  of  th^  com  in  the  southern  States  was  planted  to 
h^'brid  seed.    The  upward  trend  in  the  percentage  of  the  corn  crop  produced 
from  h;,'brid  seed  probably  will  continue,  as  the  use  of  hybrids  continues  to 
expand  in  the  South, 

The  increased  use  of  comnercial  fertilizer  in  corn  production  also 
has  contributed  to  higher  yields  per  acre  over  the  laot  I5  years.  Farmers 
in  this  country'  are  now  using  more  than  t^'lce  as  xiuch  fertilizer  in  crop 
production  than  they  did  just  before  World  '.'ar  II.    The  corn  crop  has  at 
least  shared  in  this  marked  increase*    An  indication  of  the  trend  in  the 
use  of  fertilizer  in  com  production  is  revealed  by  data  on  the  total  quan- 
tity of  fertilizer  used  in  the  six  ^'orn  Belt  States — Ohdo,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  1-innesota,  and  Missouri,    Farners  in  thr.se  six  States  h-ave  used  more 
than  three  tines  as  much  fertilizer  in  recent  years  as  in  the  late  1930's, 
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Data  are  not  available  on  tha  total  quantity  of  fertilizer  used  annu- 
ally for  cora  production  during  the  past  15  or  20  yaars.  Such  data  as  have 
"boen  cciupiled,  hovover,  indicate  a  marked  increase  in  the  quantity  of  commer- 
cial fertilizer  going  Into  com  production,  as  well  as  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  used  for  all  crops.    In  19S8  it  was  estimated  that  about  20  percent, 
or  about  1-6  million  tons  of  the  total  fertilizer  used  in  this  country  was 
used  on  com  land.    In  19^2  the  total  tonnage  used  on  com  was  estimated  at 
about  2.2  million  tons,  or  about  22  percent  of  the  total.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  19^7  over  k  million  tons  of  commercial  fertilizer  were  used  on  corn,  or 
about  25  percent  of  the  total  for  all  crops.    This  would  mean  an  average  rate 
of  about  100  pound.s  per  acre  planted  compared  with  only  39  pounds  in  193oo 
In  addition  to  this  increase  in  the  tiotal  quantity  of  fertilizer  used,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  th^  plant-  food  content  of  fertilizer,  resulting  in  an 
even  greater  increase  in  the  amount  of  plant  food  supplied  than  indicated  by 
these  tonnage  flgujres. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  tractors  in  the  Uhited  States  is  shown  in 
table  8  to  indicate  the  trend  in  the  use  of  power  equipment  in  this  country. 
The  number  of  tractors  used  in  the  Com  Belt  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
10  years.    This  increase  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
larger  units  of  equipment  for  seedbed  preparation,  planting,  cultivating,  and 
harvesting  ccrnc    V/hile  the  effect  of  mechanization  on  com  yields  cannot  be 
readily'  determined,  it  has  made  possible  increased  com  production  with  re- 
duced labor  requirements  at  a  time  when  our  labor  supply  has  been  heavily 
taxed.    It  also  has  permitted  an  increased  proportion  of  our  feed  gram  supply 
to  go  into  the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  for  food,  and  a 
rolatively  smaller  part  to  go  Into  the  maintenance  of  horses  and  mules  for  farm 
power.    It  also  has  cade  possible  more  rapid  and  efficient  seedbed  preparation, 
planting,  tillage,  and  harvesting  of  com  in  wet  seasons  or  other  years  when 
this  has  been  necessary  for  proper  timing  of  these  operations. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  three-fourths  of  the  com  acreage  is  now  pre- 
pared for  planting  by  tractor  po^/er  compared  with  only  about  one-half  in  1939. 
Well  over  one-half  of  the  com  crop  is  now  picked  with  mechanical  pickers,  com- 
pared with  only  12  percent  in  1938-    In  the  Com  Belt  about  three-fourths  of 
the  com  is  harvested  with  mechanical  pickers. 

The  above  trends  are  discussed  here  to  indicate  some  of  the  general 
factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  increased  yields  and  production  of  com 
in  this  country  over  the  past  sevei'al  years,  with  smaller  acreage  and  reduced 
manpower.    These  factors  vrill  continue  to  be  important  in  years  to  come  in 
maintaining  com  yields  and  production  above  the  J.ong-time  average.  It  must  not 
be  overlooked,  however,  that  weather  in  four  of  the  last  five  years  has  been 
favorable  to  com  production,  which  also  has  contributed  to  hijjiier  yields  as 
coirrpared  with  some  past  periods.    The  effect  of  weather  on  yield  per  acre  is 
especial.ly  pronounced  when  comparing  yields  in  the  mid-3C«s  with  those  of  the 
past  3  years. 

Trends  in  the  acrea-e  planted  to  com.  in  tho  various  regions  have  had 
some  Influence  on  the  Increases  in  the  United  States  average  yield.  The  acre- 
age planted  to  com  in  the  Southern  States  declined  nearly  25  percent  from 
1937-^1  to  the  postwar  period  I9U6-5O,  while  acreage  in  the  higher  yielding 
North  Central  region  increased  8  percent.    Furthermore,  the  general  downward 
trend  in  the  national  com  acreage  has  been  accompanied  by  the  withdrawal  of 
lower-producing  land  from  com  production,  as  well  as  to  some  shifts  +-o  higher- 
producing  areas  within  States. 
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Table  9."  Production  and  stocks  of  specified  byproduct  feeds,  February 

1951  with  conrparlsons 


Item 


Production 


:  19U9-.5f>" 

1250 

1950-51 

:  Cct.- 

:  Feb. 

,  Oct.- 
Feb. 

February 

|December|  January  |  February 

Cottonseed  cake  and 
meal 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 
Linseed  cake  and  meal 
Peanut  cake  and  meal 
Copra  cake  and  meal  . 

Total   

Com  gluten  feed  and 

meal  

Erewers '  dried  grains 
Distillers  '  dried 

grains  » 
Wheat  millf eeds  . . . . , 

Rice  millfeeds   

Alfalfa  meal  

Fish  cake  and  meal  , . 
Dry  or  powdered  skim 

milk  , 


Stocks  end  of  period 
Cottonseed  cake  and 

meal   . . , , 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 
Linseed  cake  and  meal 
Peanut  cake  and  meal  . 
Copra  cake  and  meal  , , 

Total   

Brewers*  dried  grains 
Distillers*  dried 

grains  ,......,„..,,, 

Alfalfa  meal   


1,000 
tons 


1,523.1 
l,992.i+ 
290.8 

6kA 


3.956.1 


360. 3 

117.9 
1,931.9 
110.3 

268.5 
73.5 

3.3 


196,  If 
69.7 
13.3 
9.2 


293..^ 

3.0 
97.1 


1,000 
tons 


1,065.2 
2,68i+.0 
306.7 
58.7 

 60.x 

^>17^.9 


U25.I 
82.8 

311.7 
1,955.7 

100.1 

250.2 
73.3 

1.8 


165.3 
10^.2 

21,3 

7.3 

3.9 


55.0 
92.1 


1,000 
tons 


235.1 
363.2 
51.7 
12.3 
8.8 
671.1 


1,000 
tons 


193.6 
576.0 

67.7 
12.2 

10_^ 


68,5 

lU.o 

19.9 
356.0 
11.8 

29cO 
2,7 

.8 


196.  U 
69.7 
13.3 
9.2 

U,8 


293.^ 


3.0 
97.1 


78.8 
16.2 

65.5 
390.0 

15.2 

35.0 
17.0 


190.9 
72.^ 
ho, 6 
7.1 
11.9 


322.9 


3.9 

58.0 
166.6 


1,000 
tons 


198.1 
589.8 

53.7 
14.0 

11.5 
867.1 


93.3 
17.7 

65.2 
1+1+1.8 
16. 7 
36.0 

7.5 


199.1 
92.6 
22.1 
6.k 
10.3 


3A 

57.3 
130.9 


1,000 
tons 


305. 


Compiled  as  follows:    Wheat  millfeeds,  cottonseed,  soybean,  linseed,  and  copra 
cakes  and  meals,  Bureau  of  the  Census;  gluten  feed  and  meal,  brewers'  and  dis- 
tillers' dried  grains,  rice  millfeeds,  and  alfalfa  meal,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration;  fish  cake  and  meal  from  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 
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Table  10,-  Feed  grains:    Planted  acreage,  yield,  and  production, 

United  States,  I9UI-5I 


Year 


Com  1/ 


:  Ylold  :  ; 
Planted  :    per    :    Pro-    : Planted 
acreage  rplanted eduction  : acreage 

:    acre  :  ; 


_Oats  

•  Yield' r 

•  per    :  Pro- 
iplantijd  eduction 
:    acre  s 


Minir/i 
acres 


Bushels 


Milion  rMillion 
bushels 'acrsg 


Bushels 


Million 
bushels 


19^1 

.    86  »8 

30.5 

2,652  : 

41.8 

28.3 

1.183 

;  15.9 

88.8 

3^^5 

3.069  : 

U3.0 

31.2 

1,31+3 

I  19.7 

19^3 

31,4 

2,966  ; 

1+3.5 

26.2 

l,l!+0 

1,11+9 

:  17^5 

19^4 

:  95.5 

32.3 

3,088  ; 

26.2 

:  li+.3 

19^5 

.  89,7 

32  1 

2,831  : 

1+5.9 

330 

1,536 

:  11.7 

19^+6 

:  89.3 

36.2 

3,2^0  : 

46,5 

32.2 

1,1+98 

:  11.5 

19^7 

;  86.1 

27.7 

2,381^  : 

42.^ 

28. U 

1,199 

;  12.1 

19U8 

:  86.8 

U2  A 

3,632  : 

kkS 

33.5 

1,493 

:  13.2 

:  88.2 

38,3 

3,379  ' 

kk,h 

30.0 

1,329 

:  11.2 

1950 

;  8k,k 

37.1 

3,131  : 

k6.6 

31.1+ 

1,1+65 

:  13.2 

1951  2/ 

:  85.7 

35.6 

3,050  : 

kk.2 

31  =  8 

1,1+01+ 

:  11.1+ 

Barley 


:  Yield 
Planted:  per 
acreage  jplanted 
^ :_acra  

Million 

acres  Bushels 


22.9 
21.8 

18,5 

19.3 
22.8 
22  08 
23.2 

23.9 
21.2 
22.8 
22.8 


363 
1+2Q 

323 
276 
267 
262 
281 
316 
237 
362 
260 


1/  For  all  purposes , 

2/  Indicated  I'j^pl  acreage  from  March  1  intentions  of  farmers .    Indicated  1951  ££2* 
duct  ion  cojiputed  on  the  basis  of  the  prospective  plantings,  assuming  yields  per 
plantad  acre  by  Sta-oes  e^ual  to  the  191+5-1+9  average. 
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